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the islands become exceedingly intricate, and there is a large stur- 
geon fishery. Beyond St. Cyril island, comes a hroad reach, and 
next, diverging arms, and lastly, through a single and a narrowing 
channel, the Amur joins the sea. — P. G. 

The President. — We are so fortunate as again to have among us this 
evening a distinguished traveller in Siberia, Mr. T. W. Atkinson, and I hope 
he will give us his opinion on this memoir, the value of which is great ; 
as all the positions have been fixed by astronomical observations made by 
officers of distinction in the Russian service. 

Mr. Atkinson, f.b.g.s. — Sir, I have visited the sources of the Amur, and if 
you will permit me at some future time, I shall be glad to send a paper to the 
Society, in which I shall be able to explain and give a much better description 
of the country I have visited, than I could do at so short a notice. 



Sixth Meeting, Monday, February 8th, 1858. 

Sir EODERICK I. MUECHISON, President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — The Hon. W. Napier, Lieutenant A. H. Gilmore, R.N., 
and Mr. James Young were presented upon their election. 

Elections. — Lieutenant J. A. Napier Hewett ; the Rev. Anthony W. 
Thorold; Thomas Brown ; Frederick D. Goldsmid; and George Seymour, 
Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

The first Paper read was — 
1. Report of an Expedition to explore a Route by the rivers Waini, Barama, 
and Cuyuni, to the Goldfields of Caratal, and thence by Upata to the 
Orinoco. By Sir W. H. Holmes and Mr. W. H. Campbell. 

Communicated by the Foreign Office. 

Sir W. Holmes and Mr. Campbell sailed from the river Demarara 
to the mouth of the Waini on August 27th, 1857, whence they 
made a boat excursion along the Mora Creek to the Barima Eiver, 
in order to obtain the assistance of Indians for ascending the Waini. 
The Mora is a natural navigable canal, of 50 or 60 miles long, con- 
necting the Barima and Waini : it might be turned to good account, 
for its banks are heavily timbered, but its channel is now choked 
with stumps and fallen trees. The schooner was taken up the 
Waini as far as the mouth of the Barama Eiver, up which the party 
proceeded in canoes on September 6th, carrying provisions and 
articles of exchange. This river was rapid and remarkably tortuous, 
and the travellers could not reach the Dowaicama cataract and portage 
till the 12th. This river, the Waini, and the Barima, run through 
forests of immense timber ; Sir R. Schomburgk never saw trees so 
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gigantic as those along the upper course of the Barima. On the 
15th they came to an Indian path that led to the Cuyuni, at a distance 
of two or three days, through an undulating country, and followed 
it on foot, but owing to various delays they did not reach the Cuyuni 
till the 26th. They found this river to be about 500 yards wide, 
and containing a considerable body of water, though at a distance 
of 200 miles from the sea. They now started in a flotilla of " wood 
skins" which had been ordered to meet them. There were numerous 
rapids in the Cuyuni which caused great delay, but on October 1st 
they reached the mouth of the Curama River, which was blocked up 
by drift timber, otherwise it would have afforded the best line of 
route, as it passes only 30 miles from Caratal. It flows from the 
high savannah lands, and forms a natural outlet, that admits of being 
turned to account, for the produce of that immense and admirable 
grazing country. On September 30th the hills by the side of the 
Cuyuni became more mountainous, and more covered with blocks of 
quartz, and they gradually rose into the Ekreku range, about 2000 
feet high. The scenery was striking, the atmosphere drier than 
elsewhere in Guayana, and the climate genial. On October 7th the 
Cuyuni was left, being still 300 yards wide, and the Yuruan was 
ascended : this tributary was about 200 yards wide. After 8 miles the 
mouth of the turbid Yuruari was reached : it was 150 yards in width, 
and was infested with a perfect plague of sand flies. The party 
ascended its stream : they reached the first savannah on October 

9 th, where the river ran, fringed with a narrow bush, through 
thousands of acres of pasture land totally unoccupied. Cattle farms 
began to appear as Tupuquen was approached ; they had mostly 
belonged to the late Colonel Hamilton, who owned a vast tract of 
land in this neighbourhood. 

The party were politely received by the Alcalde of the mud 
village of Tupuquen : it was formerly a missionary station, and is 
now chiefly tenanted by persons connected with the diggings of 
Caratal, from which place it is 6 miles distant. Caratal was reached 
by the party on October 14th. 

The diggings consist of about 50 thatched lodges, for the most 
part without walls, and tenanted by from 1 20 to 200 diggers. There 
are no goldfield laws here, but each man can dig where he likes. 
The community appeared an honest one, but very sickly. In the 
process of gold-seeking, the bush has first to be removed, then the 
upper soil, then a hard subsoil which requires the pickaxe, and at 

10 or 15 feet the " Graja " is reached. This is a layer of earth, 
clay, quartz, and iron stone, in which the gold is found. Below it 
is stiff clay. In most cases the miners fail in meeting with the 
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Graja : either they come upon solid rock or are flooded with water. 
The successes at the diggings appeared in no way commensurate 
to the hardships. Every man suffered from fever, and many from 
beche (inflammation of the lower bowel). Vermin of all kinds 
abounded. The usual diet was beef dried in the sun. 

On October 18th the travellers started for Upata, which they 
reached on the 22nd, passing through Guacipata, and crossing a 
wide savannah with fine park-like clumps of trees, and dotted with 
hills, covered to their summits with verdure. The natives were as 
hospitable as their means admitted, but it was strange that in this 
pastoral country, milk and cheese were found to be rarely used, and 
butter was altogether unknown. Milk had the reputation of pre- 
disposing to fever. The ordinary food is dried meat and cassava 
bread. The whole country abounded with quartz (Sir W. Ealeigh's 
" el madre del oro "). Las Tablas was reached on October 25th : it 
is the port of Upata, as regards the Orinoco ; thence they boated to 
Barancas in 12 hours. This town was surrounded with lagoons 
that were then drying up : its inhabitants suffered much from 
fever, and from this time fever began to attack all the members of 
the expedition, though they had previously enjoyed perfect health. 
Dr. Blair, one of their number, died of it. 

Thirty or forty Indians, of various tribes, had accompanied the 
party throughout their journeyings, and they are much praised for 
being honest, willing, and easily satisfied. The opinion of Sir 
W. Holmes and Mr. Campbell is, that the districts of the Waini, 
Barima, and their tributaries are worthy of a much closer investi- 
gation than either their time or experience enabled them to give. 

Mr. Bratt started for Caratal very shortly after the above-men- 
tioned travellers. In his tours of inspection he passed along three 
different routes to the diggings, and found in all of them the same 
repetitions of wet alluvial land, dry arenaceous savannah, stunted 
trees, coarse grass, large quantities of quartz lying about in all 
directions, and a remarkable absence of animal life. He estimates 
the number of men in constant work at 130, and the yield of gold 
at 100 oz. per week. He does not think that Caratal is, by nature, 
an unhealthy place. 

Mr. James Shanks, surveyor, left George Town on October 3rd, 
and reports his belief that the climate of Caratal is fatal : he estimates 
the yield of gold at less than 80 oz. per week. If any trade should 
arise between Venezuela and Guayana, he believes the course it 
would take would be along the left bank of the Yuruari and along- 
side the Cuyuni ; water navigation being, as a general rule, imprac- 
ticable on these rivers. He considers that the colony of British 
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Guayana possesses natural advantages for pasturage and cultivation 
that are equal, if not greater than those of any ground in the far 
interior. — F. G. 

The President : We return thanks to Sir William Holmes and Mr. Camp- 
bell for this very clear description of a country that they have traversed, and also 
to the Earl of Clarendon, our constant friend, for sending us this interesting 
communication from the Foreign Office. You will all recollect that the person 
to whom we are most indebted for a knowledge of the great territory adjacent 
to the country now explored is Sir Robert Schomburgk, a gold medallist of this 
Society, and formerly our Consul at St. Domingo. The subject is one that 
would have interested you infinitely more a few years ago ; for the quantity of 
gold now found in the adjacent province of Venezuela would then have 
astounded most people, whilst it now passes for little. In fact, the description 
of the country accords with the accounts we have from all gold countries. 
The gold is found in the broken detritus of the country, at a few feet below 
the surface, as we know to be the case with a great number of the gold diggings 
of Australia and California. We are much obliged to these gentlemen for 
their interesting communication and their accurate account of the physical 
geography of the country. There was only one geological slip in the paper. 
The authors alluded to the country being of volcanic origin, and immediately 
afterwards spoke of a great deal of quartz. I beg leave to say that volcanoes 
and quartz rocks have no natural connexion. 

Mr. John Crawfurd, p.r.g.s. — I agree with you entirely in thinking the 
paper is very well written. Notwithstanding this, I have a few observations 
and a few strictures to make. The country is very like all countries situated 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth degrees of latitude in possessing enormous 
forest trees. These gentlemen dwell upon the value of the timber, but it 
would have been as well to have told us what the quality of this timber is. 
They have not told us whether it is fit for shipbuilding, which is the only 
purpose for which it could be well exported. In the next place, they state 
that the country is well fitted for the growth of coffee. That is not the case. 
In a latitude of eight or nine degrees it requires an elevation of three or four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea to grow good coffee. This is the case, 
I believe, in Ceylon. No good coffee can be produced at the low elevation of 
a thousand feet. 

Dr. Shaw. — They report a mountain two thousand feet high. 

Mr. Crawfurd. — That is the top of the hill ; whereas to cultivate coffee 
we must go to the sides of the hill. I do not believe it to be an extremely 
fertile country. It is not volcanic, and you seldom find a country fertile that 
has not a considerable share of volcanic formation. Australia is a case in 
point. With respect to the gold, it is not at all to be regretted that the 
country does not belong to us, for its productive powers seem to be far inferior 
to both California and Australia. But, supposing the territory had been ours, 
it would have been impossible to introduce any kind of labour. What kind of 
labour could we get ? I know there are gentlemen here partial to Australia as 
a penal settlement, who would say that Europeans might settle in this country. 
I am perfectly certain they never could. The Red Americans are totally unfit 
for labour. To employ negro labour, we must have slavery, and that we 
should never consent to ; and, as for Chinese labour, it is very costly, and the 
people very offensive. 



